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LABOR PARTICIPATION IN ECONOMIC PLANNING 
IN LATIN AMERICA* 





Economic planning has gained wider 
attention in Latin America since the in- 
auguration of the Alliance for Progress. 
Under the terms of the Alliance, the 
American States recognize that labor 
participation in economic planning is 
essential if such planning and its in- 
plementation are to be effective and if 
the democratic principles to which the 
American Republics have pledged them- 
selves are to be applied. 

Proposals for labor participation in 
economic planning are found in the 
Charter of Punta del Este, the Declara- 
tion of Cundinamarca, and the Action 
Plan of  Caraballeda, These inter- 
American documents discuss labor par- 
ticipation on two levels: (1) Partici- 
pation of Ministries of Labor and their 
technicians in national economic plan- 
ning, and (2) participation in economic 
planning by trade union organizations. 
This article is limited to a discussion 
of the latter aspect of labor partici- 
pation. 

The 1961 Charter of Punta del Este, 
which formalized the Alliance, recom- 
mended establishment of "procedures for 
consultation and cooperation among gov- 
ernment authorities, employers' associa- 
tions and trade unions in the interest 
of social and economic development," 

In 1963, the first Inter-American Con- 
ference of Ministers of Labor issued the 
Declaration of Cundinamarca which rec- 
ommended “that participation by the 
workers in the formulation, execution 
and evaluation of national development 
programs include the representatives of 





*By Norene A. Halvonik of the Division 
of Foreign Labor Conditions, 

1/ Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Peru, and Venezuela, 





democratic trade unions in collabora- 
tion of such programs," The Declaration 
recommended specifically: That standing 
committees representing both management 
and labor be established to advise the 
ministries of labor on all matters re- 
lating to social and economic develop- 
ment; that labor, management, and gov- 
ernment participate inthe establishment 
of minimum wages; and that workers’ 
banks be established to promote workers' 
savings, to satisfy their credit needs, 
and to enable them to participate 
directly in the development process, 
The Action Plan of Caraballeda, as 
issued by the second Inter-American Con- 
ference of Ministers of Labor in 1966, 
made additional specific recommendations 
for labor participation in economic 
planning. The Plan recommended that 
the ministries of labor’ establish 
national councils on income and prices 
and national councils on human re- 
sources, The former would set policies 
on prices, wages, and other income in 
keeping with rising levels of produc- 
tivity and the aims of social justice, 
and the latter would evaluate human 
resources and advise on the formulation 
and execution of employment policy, To 
encourage compliance with the Alliance 
objective of promoting labor participa- 
tion in economic planning, the Action 
Plan further recommended that the Inter- 
American Council for the Alliance for 
Progress (CIAP), in its annual country 
reviews of national development plans, 
verify whether such plans have been 
drafted and are being carried out with 
the cooperation of worker organizations, 
A survey of 16 Latin American coun- 
tries 1/ indicates that, as recommended 
by the Charter of Punta del Este, labor 
is represented on the highest national 
councils of economic planning in Hon- 
duras, Guatemala, and Ecuador; in Ecua- 
dor, the worker’ representative is 








nominated by the government rather than 


by a worker organization. Worker 
representatives are members of consul- 
tative councils of the national planning 
agencies in Brazil, Colombia, and Peru. 
Such councils, however, rarely meet and 
usually have no actual decision-making 
powers. Membership on economic planning 
councils and consultative councils is 
not always an indication of labor's real 
participation and influence in determin- 
ing economic development policy. 

Although labor usually is not repre- 
sented on the highest councils of 
economic planning, it often is repre- 
sented on various boards and institutions 
which formate specific development 
policy of direct interest to workers, 
Worker representation is common, for ex- 
ample, on boards of directors of national 
social security institutions, on com- 
missions empowered to recommend or es- 
tablish national minimum wage rates, and 
on the boards of directors or advisory 
boards of apprenticeship training and 
skills training institutions. Member- 
ship on the various boards and institu- 
tions ismore extensive in some countries 
than in others, In Venezuela, organized 
labor, by law, is represented on the 
boards of wholly-owned state institu- 
tions, in businesses in which the gov- 
ernment holds all or a majority of the 
shares, and on economic development 
agencies, On theother hand, inChile, 2/ 
Argentina, and Bolivia labor represen- 
tation on development planning councils 
and boards is at a minimum, 

According to the recommendations of 
the Declaration of Cundinamarca, workers' 
banks have been established in Venezuela, 
Honduras, Guatemala, and Argentina, 
These banks, through their credit opera- 
tions, often channel funds to those 
economic activities towhich governments 
find it difficult to extend scarce re- 
sources in sufficient quantities, e.g. 
housing construction, The establishment 
of workers' banks has been under con- 
sideration for several years in Costa 
Rica, Panama, the Dominican Republic, 
Paraguay, El Salvador, and Colombia, 
The establishment of a workers' bank is 
being considered also in Peru, Its 
operations would be more inclusive than 


those of the Trade Union Cooperative 
Alliance (ASINCOOP) which was established 
in 1964 by the Peruvian Confederation 
of Workers (CTP) as a mutual savings, 
building and loan association, and 
housing cooperative. 3/ 

The 1966 report of an OAS subsidiary 
organization concluded that "The princi- 
ples contained in the Declaration of 
Cundinamarca are still far from being 
achieved in Latin America, With few 
exceptions, the progress that has been 
made is confined to a greater recogni- 
tion of the role of trade unions in 
matters that, though important, do not 
imply participation in the orientation 
of development policies," 4/ 

Compliance with the specific recom- 
mendations of the Action Plan of Cara- 
balleda has been less extensive than 
compliance with the Declaration of 


Cundinamarca, None of the countries 
surveyed has established a national 
council on income and prices, and only 


Panama, Costa Rica, Mexico, Peru, and 
Venezuela have established councils or 
institutes on human resources, Verifi- 
cation of labor participation in the 
formulation and implementation of devel- 
opment plans has not been among the 
primary concerns of CIAP in its annual 
country reviews. 

In accordance with all the Inter- 
American recommendations for labor par- 
ticipation in planning, the Organization 
of American States (OAS) established 
in 1964 aTrade Union Technical Advisory 
Committee (COSATE), composed of repre- 
sentatives of democratic labor organiza- 
tions, both national and regional, from 
throughout the Americas, COSATE pro- 





2/ See Manuel Barrera's “Participa- 
tion by Occupational Organisations in 
Economic and Social Planning in Chile," 
International Labour Review (Geneva), 
August 2, 1967, pp. 151-176, 

3/ See "Workers' Banks in Latin Amer- 
ica," Labor Developments Abroad, August 
1967, PPpe 1-4, 

4/ Organization of American States, 
Report of the Third Meeting of the 
Trade Union Technical Advisory Committee 
(COSATE), Washington, D.C., March 25, 














1968, Pe 21. 














vides the forum for trade union partici- 
pation in regional planning. At its 
six meetings, held between 1964 and 
1967, COSATE studied national and hemi- 
spheric labor projects of interest to 
trade unions and their members, made 
recommendations on the implementation 
of such projects, and suggested further 
activities which the OAS's Department 
of Social Affairs might carry out, 
COSATE's activities, however, have been 
in abeyance since 1967, pending re- 
consideration of its legal position 


within the Inter-American system and 
the question of trade union represen- 
tation, Lack of cooperation among 


trade union organizations also has 
hampered its activities, 

Effective participation in the plan- 
ning process connotes a degree of 
equality among the parties represented 
which labor and its organizations have 
not been able to assume, Labor's 
limited participation in planning is 
attributable to restrictive circum- 
stances, both external and internal, 
which affect labor and its organiza- 
tions. 

Both the Declaration 
and the Action Plan of Caraballeda 
recognize the trade union rights to 
freedom of association, to bargain 
collectively, and to strike, as guaran- 
teed in Conventions 87 and 98 of the 
International Labor Organization (ILO), 
as the essential bases for labor par- 
ticipation in economic planning. All 
except six Latin American countries 
(Chile, Colombia, El Salvador, Venezuela, 
Brazil, and Mexico) have ratified one 
or both of the Conventions, Formal 
ratification, however, is not always 
indicative of practice, and trade union 
freedoms have been restricted in several 


of Cundinamarca 


countries which have ratified the Con- 
ventions, 
A large organizational base and, in 


some cases, a degree of political autonomy 
are prerequisite for greater and more 
equitable participation by labor in 
economic planning. Trade union member- 
ship in all of Latin America probably 





accounts for no more than 15 percent of 
the total labor force and is concentrated 
largely in the modern branches of 
economic activity such asmining, trans- 
port, and government services. Approx- 
imately 50 percent of the Latin American 
labor force is engaged in agricultural 
activities, which remain largely unor- 
ganized, 

In addition to limited membership, the 
strength and influence which labor might 
command are dissipated among several 
national (or regional) trade union or- 
ganizations which often are not in agree- 
ment with each other. Because labor 
organizations in most countries are 
numerically and financially weak, they 
often depend on the support of political 
parties to which they are linked ideo- 
logically. Parties in power which do 
not have the support of particular 
unions often are suspicious of those 
unions and are reluctant to encourage 
their participation in the planning 
process. 

Labor participation also is hampered 
by lack of the economic and technical 
expertise which is necessary in economic 
planning. Trade unions seldom have the 
financial resources to enable any of 
their members todevelop such expertise, 
Few unions can afford research staffs. 
Some efforts have been made to remedy 
such deficiencies, The Inter-American 
Regional Organization of Workers (ORIT) 
has sponsored several conferences to 
familiarize labor leaders and trade 
union members with the issues of eco- 
nomic development and with labor's 
potential role in economic develop- 
ment and planning. The American In- 
stitute for Free Labor Development 
(AIFLD) conducts 1-year courses in labor 
economics for Latin American’ trade 
unionists, 

As labor's economic and political 
strength increases, it probably will 
participate to a greater extent in 
economic planning. Economic development 
will enable labor to demand more effec- 
tively a greater participation in the 
planning process, 








INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN TURKEY* 





Background 


Until passage of the Trade Unions Law 
(No. 274), the Collective Agreements, 
Strikes, and Lockouts Law (No. 275) in 
1963, and the Labor Code (No. 931) in 
1967, 1/ industrial relations in Turkey 
were subject to few formal procedures, 
Collective agreements generally were 
not concluded, because employers did 
not feel obligated to enter into such 
agreements, Under these conditions and 
because strikes were illegal, a worker 
was free to accept or reject the con- 
ditions of work offered by his employer, 
but he was not in a position to seek 
modification, 

The passage of basic legislation has 
led labor, management, and government 
for the first time to readjust to formal 
procedures established at both the in- 
dividual and collective bargaining 
levels. For the individual worker and 
for the unions, the legislation pro- 
vided a means to articulate grievances, 
and, if necessary, to require the em- 
ployer to accept terms he would not 
have instituted on his own. Both labor 
and management have since reached agree- 
ments covering working conditions and 
wages somewhat similar to agreements 
concluded in the United States, For 
Government, the legislation provided 
formal machinery to harmonize opposing 
interests of labor and management, by 
arresting conflicts where possible and 
by improving productivity. 


Collective Bargaining 


Under Law 275, a collective agreement 
can be concluded between a union and an 
employer or an association of employers, 
and can cover workers in one plant, 
one group of plants, or one trade. A 
union which represents asimple majority 
of workers in one ormore establishments 
may conclude a collective agreement, 
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Similarly, an employers' association 
may conclude an agreement on behalf of 
all the employers ina branch of in- 
dustry, provided it represents a major- 
ity of the employers in that branch. 

A contract may be fora definite 
(1-3 years) or an indefinite period, 
The former is renewed automatically for 
l year unless either party gives 1 
month's notice to the contrary; the 
latter may be terminated after at least 
1 year when either party gives 3months' 
notice of intent to terminate, An 
agreement which is not negotiated for 
an entire industry can be extended by 
the Council of Ministers to cover the 
entire industry, if the workers covered 
by the agreement represent a majority 
of the workers in that industry. 

The collective bargaining process be- 
gins when either the employer or the 
union issues an invitation to the other 
for bargaining. The two parties, either 





*By Howard Murad of the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. 

1/ The 1963 Trade Unions Act replaced 
the 1947 Trade Unions Law; it enhanced 
the position of trade unions by making 
membership open to all workers over age 
16, by requiring a majority rather than 
a two-thirds vote for affiliation with 
a multi-union organization, by estab- 
lishing safeguards and penalties against 
arbitrary employer action aimed at union 
members, and by empowering unions to 
appoint shop stewards, The Collective 
Agreements, Strikes, and Lockouts Law 
granted the right to strike to unions, 
and the right of lockout to employers, 
allowed a dues-checkoff system, and es- 
tablished procedure for the settlement 
of disputes, The 1967 Labor Code re- 
placed an earlier one of 1936; it pro- 
vided wider coverage (employers of one 
or more persons instead of four or more) 
as well as stricter health and safety 
regulations. 

















by joint agreement or through the 4as- 
sistance of the Directorate of Labor 
and its regional offices, then set a 
date, time, and place for the meeting, 
which must begin no later than 12 work- 
ing days after the request is made, If 
negotiations cover an entire industry, 
the meeting is held in Ankara, and the 
date, time, and place are set by the 
Minister of Labor. 

Typical of the provisions included 
in collective agreements negotiated in 


Turkey since 1963 are those in 4 2- 
year 2/ industrywide agreement, effec- 
tive January 1, 1968, between the 
Federation of Turkish Mine Workers 


(Turkiye Maden Is¢ileri Federasyonu) 
and the Mine Employers' Union of Turkey. 
The agreement covers about 45,000 blue- 
collar workers; it raised their daily 
rate of pay from TL14,00 (US$1.56) to 
TL18.50 (US$2.05) and from TL13,00 
(US$1.44) to TL17.50 (US$1.94), respec- 
tively. 

Fringe benefits in this agreement in- 
clude an annual bonus, free food or 
meal allowance, free clothing and safety 
equipment, free transportation to and 
from the jobsite, a premium for workers 
who perform heavy and/or hazardous work, 





2/ The customary length of a collec- 
tive contract. 

3/ The provision covering training 
activities is according to Law 3457 of 
June 17, 1938, which requires employers 
of more than 100 workers to organize 


training outside working hours, 


a housing allowance, medical care for 
workers and families not covered by the 
Social Insurance Law (No. 506), an 
allowance for each child to workers em- 
ployed more than 6 months, a funeral 
expense cash payment, and courses for 
apprenticeship, job training and up- 
grading, and literacy. 3/ 

The industrywide agreement also es- 
tablishes aworker-management committee, 
authorized to settle questions pertain- 
ing to the application of contract pro- 
visions, Disagreements which cannot be 
resolved by the committee are settled 
by labor courts. (See Industrial Dis- 
putes.) At the plant level, a four- 
member committee, composed of two men- 
bers each from labor and management, de- 
termines the extent of an employee's 
responsibility in the loss or damage of 
company tools, equipment, and machinery. 
The decision of this committee also can 
be appealed to a labor court, 

Between July 1963 and the end of 1968, 
6,139 collective agreements were signed, 
covering 1,279,775 workers. (See table.) 
Sixty percent of all workers covered 
were in the public sector; Government 
has encouraged the use of collective 
bargaining in state economic enter- 
prises to set an example for industries 
in the private sector, 


industrial Disputes 


Current legislation covers two types 
of disputes: Individual labor disputes, 
arising usually from an interpretation 


Collective Agreements and Number of Workers Covered, by Sector, 1963-68 




















Number Number of workers covered 
Year of 

agreements Total Private Public 

sector sector 
Total eccccccces 6,139 1,279,775 508,815 770,960 
Pecescaceesnoeene 96 9,462 5,968 3,494 
BSE cccccccecccccccs 1,078 436,762 172,926 263,836 
1906S .cccccccccccccced 872 171,859 50,109 121,750 
1966. cccccccccccccced 1,149 323,736 165,877 157,859 
1967 wccccccccccccsces 2,343 188,483 78,767 109,716 
1968 .cccccccccccccces 601 149,473 35,168 114,305 











Source: 


Turkish Confederation of Trade Unions. 





and dis- 


of the Labor Code provisions, 
putes arising from the application of 
Laws 274 and 275. 

The Ministry of Labor is empowered to 
settle disputes which arise between an 
individual worker and his employer. In 


such conflict-of-right cases, either 
employer or worker claims that the law 
has been violated orthat the collective 
agreement has not been properly imple- 
mented, The local representative of the 
Labor Ministry initially attempts con- 
ciliation of the dispute. If this fails, 
the matter is referred to alabor court, 
composed of one representative each of 
government, labor, and management, chosen 
jointly by the Ministries of Justice and 
of Labor, Final appeal can be made to 
the Court of Cassation in Ankara, 

No collective agreement may waive or 
restrict the rights to strike and lock- 
out, guaranteed in the collective bar- 
gaining law, although an agreement may 
specify procedures for compulsory arbi- 
tration. A _ strike may not be called 
until one-third of the workers agree to 
take a strike ballot and themajority of 
workers approve the decision to strike. 

Parties to a dispute must seek the 
mediation of the Ministry of Labor or 
one of its 22 regional directorates 
according to Law 275; either party is 
empowered to form a central or regional 
conciliation board. The central con- 
ciliation board is composed of four mem- 
bers representing the courts, the govern- 
ment, labor, and management; the regional 
board has a similar composition, but on 
a lower level. Both bodies have author- 
ity to settle disputes, but either 
party to a dispute may accept or reject 
the board's decision, The dispute is 
considered settled once the parties 
accept the conciliation board's de- 
cision; if they do not, the parties may 
then declare either a strike or a lock- 
out. The above conciliation procedure 
may last for a maximum of 15 days. 

Strikes called contrary to the pro- 
visions of the law or court orders are 
illegal and punishable by fine or jail 
term, or both, Strikes are forbidden 
in industries providing essential serv- 
ices, or under conditions of emergency 
such as national mobilization or natural 
disaster, 
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Since 1963, unions have been aggressive 
in using the strike, or threat of one, 
as a weapon to attain their goals. Be- 
tween July 1963 and the end of 1967, 
261 strikes were called, involving 
33,625 workers, with a loss of 1,225,818 
man-days, as shown below: 


Number of-- 





Man-days 

Year Strikes Workers fem 
Totalececes 261 33,625 1,225,818 
EGR es cueden< 8 707 20,572 
1964. cccccee 73 6,945 216,234 
a 43 6,546 304,920 
1966. cccccee 36 9,937 333,645 
| 101 9,490 350,447 
Source: International Labor Office, 


Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1968. 





Since the right to strike was enacted 
into law, industrial disputes generally 
have been peaceful. A notable excep- 
tion occurred at the Government-owned 
Eregli Coal Mines in Zonguldak. This 
mine, employing about 26,000 workers, 
has been the scene of three violent 
outbreaks, In 1965, a wildcat strike 
led to a confrontation between workers 
and military in which some workers were 
killed and injured. In 1967, strikers 
at the same location illegally forced 
the closing of several company buildings. 
In 1968, in another wildcat strike, 
several thousand workers blocked roads 
and threw stones at passing vehicles. 
Grievances of the workers in Zonguldak 
involved low wages and alleged poor 
working conditions. 4/ 





4/ The wildcat strike in 1968 took 
place while the union, the Federation of 
Turkish Mine Workers, and management 
were negotiating a new contract to re- 
place one which expired December 31, 
1967. Under the new contract, signed 
February 21, 1968, and effective until 
June 30, 1970, thedaily wages of above- 
ground workers were increased from 
TL13.50 (US$1.50) to TL17.50 (US$1.94), 
and daily wages of underground workers 
were increased from TL15 (US$1.67) to 
TL20 (US$2,.22). 
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Some disputes also have been politi- 
cally motivated, especially since the 
formation in 1967 of the Reformist Union 
Confederation of Turkey (DISK), which is 
allied with the far-left Turkish Labor 
Party. Although DISK, with a membership 
of 30,000 claimed, is not immediately a 
threat to the larger and older Turkish 
Confederation of Trade Unions (Turk-Is) ‘ 


with a claimed membership of 800,000, 
DISK's affiliates are in important in- 
dustrial sectors (metals, rubber, and 
chemical). Some of its affiliates have 
carried on or encouraged strikes against 
American-owned companies and against 
American military installations, Other 


disputes have been apart of representa- 
tional struggles with Turk-Is affiliates. 
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Italy 


Private Industry Agrees to Abolish Wage 
Zones. On March 8, 1969, Confindustria, 
the principal employers' association for 
private industry, and the major trade 
union confederations signed an agreement 
which provided for the abolition of the 
wage differential zone system within 3% 
years, The confederations signed similar 
agreements with the management associa- 
tions for small businesses and munici- 
pally owned industry, respectively, on 
March 8, 1969, The developments followed 
6 months of labor agitation over wage 
zones and solved Italy's principal 
labor-management relations problem of 
recent months. In December 1968 an 
agreement was signed to abolish wage 
zones in government-owned undertakings 
within 2% years, (For background and 
detail, see Labor Developments Abroad, 
April 1969, pp. 8-10.) 

The Confindustria agreement abolishes 
the seven existing zones for minimum 
basic wage differentials in three stages 
as follows: A 50-percent reduction of 
the differentials between the highest 
zone (Milan) and the six lower zones, 
to take effect April 1, 1969; an addi- 
tional 25-percent reduction of the 
differentials on October 1, 1970; and 
elimination of the remaining 25 percent-- 
i.e., the establishment of national 
minimum wage parity at what is now the 
highest level--on July 1, 1972.--U.S. 
Embassy, Rome, 














Luxembourg 


Minimum Wage of Industrial Workers 
Raised. The minimum wage was raised on 


March 1, 1969, from 30 francs (US$0.60) 
to 32 francs (US$0.64) anhour, and from 


6,000 francs (US$120) to 6,400 francs 
(US$128) a month. The minimum wage 
applies to physically normal blue- and 
white-collar workers, male and female, 
who are age 20 or older. The minimum 
wage for individuals under 20 years of 
age is scaled as follows, in Luxembourg 
francs (LuxFrl=US$0.02): 


Age Hourly Monthly 

pay salary 

19 yearSeccccccccccecs 28.80 5,760 
18 yearS.ccccccccccecs 25.60 5,120 
17 Ye@TSccccccccoccce 22.40 4,480 
16 VOEETScoeseesccceses 19,20 3,840 
15 VEETS eecccccsccece 16.00 3,200 


The minimum wage in Luxembourg is tied 
by law to the official Consumer Price 
Index, and is raised correspondingly 
when the Index average for the preceding 
6 months increases two points. The In- 
dex average which was 158.51 (January 1, 
1948=100) on October 1, 1968, had risen 
two points by March 1, 1969.--U.S., Em- 
bassy, Luxembourg. 





Sweden 


Vocational Retraining Programs Budg- 
eted for FY 1970. Five percent of 
planned expenditures in the national 
budget for the fiscal year 1970 is 
allocated to the operating funds of the 
National Labor Market Board (AMS), The 
US$240 million proposed for the AMS in 
FY 1970 is US$49 million more than the 
amount for FY 1969, The increase is-- 
in order of priority--designed for (1) 
programs to assist the handicapped and 
other "hard-to-place" persons find jobs, 
(2) vocational training and retraining, 
(3) work relief and grants to workers 
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moving to new jobs, and (4) unemployment 
insurance subsidies, The “hard to 
place," according to AMS officials, in- 
clude the elderly, women, alcoholics, 
criminals, and some minority groups, 
such as Lapps, who have difficulty in 
adjustment to modern Swedish life, The 
total expenditure to upgrade manpower 
resources for the year is expected to 
be SKR400 million (US$74 million), 

A recent study, conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Umea, has confirmed the be- 
lief of Swedish Government, business, 
and labor leaders that the program of 
worker retraining and relocation of the 
AMS is helping to balance the nation's 
manpower shortage and surplus by in- 
creasing the geographic and occupational 
mobility of the labor force, Policymakers 
feel that the results of the study, con- 
ducted in 1968 when AMS was retraining 
80,000 persons, fully justify continua- 
tion of the program, The study analyzed 
the employment records of 478 enrollees 
from Vasterbotten County in Northeastern 
Sweden who in 1965 received at least 20 
weeks of vocational retraining. 

The major findings of the study were: 


1. Group A, or 67 percent of the 


workers, were employed in occupations 
for which they had been retrained and 
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were receiving annual wages 30 percent 
greater than those they earned before 
they were retrained; almost half sub- 
sequently moved to another town or 
city; and only 1 in 15 had been un- 
employed. 

2. Group B, or those workers not em- 
ployed in occupations for which they had 
been retrained, contrasted withGroup A, 
were geographically less mobile; were 
more strongly tied to their home areas 
and did not want to relocate to get 
work; and 1 in 3 had experienced some 
unemployment and for longer periods than 
had Group A. 


In Sweden, the Government accepts re- 
sponsibility for maintaining full enm- 
ployment and keeping industry competitive 
to meet manpower requirements. Because 
the trade unions know that the policies 
and budget requests of AMS work, they 
are willing to have workers change 
localities, unions, and occupations or 
even face loss of jobs which result from 
technological change. The 1.6 million- 
member Swedish Trade Union Confederation 
(LO) knows that additional funds will 
be made available, if needed, to main- 
tain full employment,.--U,S, Embassy, 
Stockholm, 











Angola 


Manpower and Wage Statistics Indicate 
New Trends. Two trends are apparent in 
the Angolan manpower situation between 
1964 and December 1967--the increased 
number of short-term noncontract workers 
among migratory workers in rural areas 
and the entry and upgrading into skilled 
and semiskilled jobs of substantial num- 
bers of Africans--as shown inthe follow- 
ing tabulation: 








Percent 
1964 1967 increase, 
(In thousands) 1964-67 
Migratory 

workerSee. 122 172 41 
Contractecee 102 122 20 
Noncontract,. 20 50 150 

Nonmigratory 
workerse.. 367 531 45 
Unskilled... 241 311 29 
Skilled.cces 126 220 75 
African.. 85 160 88 
European, 41 60 46 








Africans, many of whom are paid less 
than their European counterparts, are 
forming a progressively larger propor- 
tion of the skilled labor force as in- 
dicated by the small increase in the 
average monthly wage of skilled workers, 
In 1968, the wage had risen to only 
3,526 escudos (US$123.41) from 3,495 
escudos (US$122.32) in 1964, The aver- 
age monthly wage for unskilled workers 
in 1968 was 647 escudos (US$22.65); two- 
thirds of these workers were paid their 
total wage in cash. The rest received 
an average of 350 escudos (US$12.50) in 
cash and the balance in kind. 

Average monthly wages for migratory 
labor generally are lower than the 
national average. In early 1967, the 
average monthly wage for adult contract 
workers on plantations, who make up 
about two-thirds of all migratory 
workers, was 566 escudos (US$19.81). 
Of this, 233 escudos (US$8.15) were paid 
in cash; the remainder took the form of 
food, clothing, and housing.--Angolan 
Government Publications. 





Botswana 


Results of Employment and Earnings 
Census Published. The results of Bots- 


wana's first employment and earnings 
census were published in January 1969, 
The census covers all economically 
active persons as of June 30, 1968, ex- 
cept the self-employed, those engaged 
in subsistence agriculture (an estimated 
193,000 persons), and those working in 
small establishments where a license to 
operate is not required. 

A total of 1,303 establishments were 
surveyed in the census; nearly two-thirds 
had fewer than 10 employees each, (See 
table 1.) Over 90 percent of the estab- 
lishments employed fewer than 40 people, 
The few large employers include the 
Government, the mining companies, and 
the railroad, 

Total employment in Botswana was 
slightly over 28,100 persons, and repre- 
sented an overall increase of a little 
more than 3,300 since March 1966, when 
the last detailed employment estimates 
were made, (See table 2.) The sectors 
where the greatest changes occurred were 
construction, banking, and public ad- 
ministration. Employment in the first 
sector fell to less than half the 1966 
level as a result of the completion of 
the capital city. Employment in banking 
rose to twice the 1966 level, Employ- 
ment in public administration advanced 
to two-and-a-half times that in 1966, 
largely because of an expansion of serv- 


Table 1. Establishments by Size of Work Force and Economic Sector, 1968 

















Establishments 
Economic sector Size of work force 
Number ene 

sethen | 10-19 20-39 40-99 | 100 and 

10 over 
All sectors.... 1,303 848 250 101 65 39 
Agriculture and mining 289 164 58 34 27 6 
Manufacturing.seccces 34 ll 8 4G 4 2 
COMBCENCTLORccccccece 14 2 2 2 4 4 
Electricity and water 5 1 3 0 0 1 
Co a 592 458 83 29 17 5 

Transport and 

communicationS..ee. 13 4 2 4 l 2 
Bankingecccccsececces 9 l b l 0 0 
Public administration 50 6 12 7 ll 14 
ServiceSecccccccccese 297 201 75 15 1 5 
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Table 2. 


Sector and Sex, June 1968 


Employment and Average Annual Wages, by Economic 



































Employment Average 
annual wage 
Economic sector Total Gn 
Male Female 
Number Percent rands 1/) 
All sectorS.ee. 28,148 100.0 24,457 3,691 392 
Agriculture and 
LOTEStTY cccccccsces 7,671 27.3 7,116 555 80 
Mining and quarrying. 814 2.9 801 13 446 
Manufacturingeccccecs 1,550 5.5 1,458 92 448 
Constructionececcececcs 1,566 5.6 1,549 17 331 
Electricity and water 187 o7 183 4 667 
Commerce seseccceccece 5,175 18.4 4,156 1,019 307 
Transport and 
communicationS..cee. 1,474 5.2 1,408 66 799 
Bankingeccccecccccces 134 25 105 29 1,696 
Public administration 5,970 21.2 5,613 357 631 
ServiceSccoeccocecece 3,607 12.8 2,068 1,539 526 
1/ R1=US$1.40. 
ices after the country's independence a civil court and penalties of up to 


was established in the fall of 1966. 

Average annual wages have shown small 
declines since December 1965 when the 
last wage survey estimates were made. 
The declines are due largely to the re- 
placement after independence of many 
highly paid expatriates by citizens of 
Botswana who donot receive the overseas 
allowances included in expatriate 
salaries.--Botswana Government Publi- 
cation. 





Kenya 


Trade Disputes Act Proves Increasingly 





Effective. Recently published govern- 
ment statistics on labor disputes in 


1968 show the increasing effectiveness 
of the Trade Disputes Act in reducing 
the number of strikes, workers involved 


in strikes, and total man-days lost as 
a result of strikes since the act was 
promulgated in 1965, (See table 1.) 


The act requires both employers and 
unions to follow specific procedures to 
settle disputes or face prosecution in 





US$700 and 12 months' imprisonment, The 
s start with conciliation at 


procedure 


lower levels and culminate 
of unsolved disputes 


mission 
tration 


unions, and the Ministry of Labor. 
Committee may refer cases 


in the sub- 


to arbi- 


by a Tripartite Committee com- 
posed of representatives of 


to the 


employers, 
The 
In- 








Table 1. Work Stoppages, Kenya, 
1965-68 

Workers | Man-days 

7 ne involved lost 
1965.ecee 200 105,602 345,855 
1966.ececece 155 39,123 114,253 
1967eeeee 138 29,985 109, 208 
1968 .cee0e 93 20,508 47,979 














dustrial Court when it thinks the issues 


are 


of such importance that 
ment imposed by law is advisable. 


a settle- 
The 


number of cases handled by the Court in 


the 3 years 
declined, 


Other 
ness of 
courts 


the act 


have had 


of its operation 
(See table 2.) 
indications 
are: 
to be used 


of the 
(1) 


also has 


effective- 
The civil 
only once 


ll 





Table 2. 


Industrial Court Awards, 
Kenya, 1966-68 





Awards 1966] 1967| 1968 





Involving principles or 
PTOCedureSsceseccesees| 29 | 21 13 
Involving rejection of 
union demands or re- 
tention of status quo.| 67 | 54 | 51 
To increase benefits....| 68 | 58 | 51 
To reduce benefits.ccecee 3 0 0 














since 1965 to prosecute violators; and 
(2) whereas in 1965 the Minister of La- 
bor is reported to have intervened in 20 
strikes by declaring them illegal, in 
1968 he intervened in only three in- 


stances.--U,S. Embassy, Nairobi. 


Sierra Leone 


Agreements Reached in Mining and Pe- 
troleum Sectors. The United Mine 








ad 


Workers' Union has reached an agree- 
ment with the four mining companies 
operating in Sierra Leone, Under the 
agreement, all workers earning less 
than 1,240 leones (US$1,488) annually 
will receive an annual wage increase 
of Le48 (US$57.60). The agreement is 
retroactive to January 1, 1969, and 
is to be reviewed in 3 years. Ina 
separate award by the Mining Workers' 
Wage Board, daily rated workers were 
given an increase of Le0.10 (US$0.12) 
a day; journeymen were granted a small 
increase also. 

The Clerical, Mercantile, and General 
Workers’ Union has signed a 32-point 
agreement with the AGIP petroleum com- 
pany. Among the new benefits were wage 
increases of not less than 10 percent, 
an annual leave allowance, an annual 
bonus, sickness benefits, and  com- 
pensation in the event of layoffs be- 
cause of “redundancy."’--U,S, Embassy, 
Freetown. 





EAST ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 
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Malaysia 


Social Security Plan Enacted. Parlia- 
ment recently enacted a social security 
law which replaces the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Ordinance introduced in 1952. 
The law provides for (1) a pilot em- 
ployment injury plan, covering five 
major cities, including Kuala Lumpur, 
the capital, and (2) an invalidity 
pension plan which covers. the entire 
country. The Government estimates that 
the plans will cover 150,000 and 800,000 
workers, respectively. 

The law will cover workers earning 
up to M$500 (US$167) a month in indus- 
tries employing five workers or more, 
The employment injury plan will be paid 
for by employers exclusively. The cost 
of the invalidity plan will be shared 
by employer and worker, 
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Benefits available to insured workers 
will include invalidity pension, dis- 
ability benefits, dependents' allow- 
ances, funeral allowances, and medical 
benefits, Details of the benefits will 
appear ina later issue of Labor Develop- 
ments _Abroad.--U.S, Embassy, __Kuala 


Lumpur. 








Singapore 


Japanese-aided Training Center is 
Opened Formally. The prototype Produc- 
tion and Training Center, established 
in 1967 under a bilateral agreement be- 
tween the Governments of Singapore and 
Japan, was opened formally in Singapore 
on February 14, The Japanese Government 
is providing S$1.3 million (US$433,000) 
in machinery and equipment and the serv- 
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ices of 12 Japanese engineers, The 
Center includes a tool and die shop, a 
machinery/metal products design office, 
a machine shop, a forging and welding 
shop, a heat treatment shop, and an 
electroplating shop, It is the largest 
Japanese-aided production training cen- 
ter in Southeast Asia, 

The Center's primary aims are to: 
(1) Develop, design, and produce machine 
tools, machinery, and metal products as 
models for Singapore industry; (2) supply 
the necessary supporting facilities and 
technical and engineering services re- 
quired for rapid industrial develop- 
ment; (3) develop special types of 


equipment for Singapore industry; and 
(4) provide practical training for 
technicians, vocational institute grad- 
uates, technical school leavers, and 
skilled workers. 

Currently, the Center has 159 full- 
time and 34 part-time trainees and a 
staff of 100 supervisory personnel, 
engineers, and technicians, The Finance 
Minister Goh Keng Swee has pointed out 
that, in line with the Government's 
emphasis on industrial growth, the 
Center embodies the policy of orienting 
young persons away from white-collar 
work to technical occupations,.--U,S. 
Embassy, Singapore. 
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Regional 


Internationalization of Social Secu- 
rity in Latin America, The inter- 
nationalization of social security in 
Latin America, an effort to provide 
uniform social security coverage, has 
received impetus during the 1960's both 
from the increased rate of worker 
migration and from recent efforts at 
regional economic integration. 

The initial interest in international- 
ization of social security among the 
American States was manifested in three 
resolutions adopted by the Third Inter- 
American Conference on Social Security 
(Buenos Aires, 1951) and by the Fifth 
and Seventh Conferences of American 
State Members of the International La- 
bor Organization (Petropolis, 1952, and 
Buenos Aires, 1961, respectively). 
These resolutions affirmed the need to 
achieve the most comprehensive social 
security protection possible for migrant 
workers, and recommended bilateral and 
multilateral conventions to achieve 
this end, All the present agreements on 
social security are bilateral except the 
convention negotiated by the Central 
American Common Market countries, Among 
the first bilateral social security 











agreements put into effect was the 1952 
agreement between Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic which extended the benefits of 
the Dominican social security legisla- 
tion to Haitians working temporarily in 
the Dominican Republic. Argentina has 
negotiated bilateral agreements on social 
security with its neighbors, Chile, 
Bolivia, and Uruguay. Several Latin 
American countries also have negotiated 
bilateral social security agreements 
with European countries. 

The most recent efforts to coordinate 
social security programs are the 1967 
multilateral convention among the Central 
American Common Market countries and 
the 1968 bilateral convention between 
Ecuador and Colombia, 

The Multilateral Convention on Social 
Security was signed in October 1967 by 
the five members of the Organization of 
Central American States (ODECA),. Sub- 
ject to subsequent regulations, the 
contracting countries provide: (1) Sick- 
ness and maternity benefits; (2) work 
accident and occupational illness in- 
surance; (3) invalidity, old age, and 
survivors' pensions; and (4) burial 
stipends. Such benefits are to be ad- 
ministered according to the legislation 
in effect in the country in which the 
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worker is employed, even if he is a 
resident of another country. The con- 
vention guarantees the worker, his 
family, and survivors, equal treatment 
with respect to rights and obligations 
under the social security laws of the 
contracting countries, The worker may 
receive benefits while he is employed 
in another country, and may transfer 
social security credits earned in one 
country to another, 

The Convention is to take effect 60 
days after the deposit of ratification 
with the Secretary-General of ODECA by 
two of the signatory countries. 

As yet the required number of ratifi- 
cations has not been deposited. Each 
country is to specify which social 
security benefits mentioned in the Con- 
vention apply in its territory. At 
least two of the four categories of 
benefits are applicable in each country 
even though legislation does not cover 
all benefits in each category. Lack of 
coordination among the national social 
security programs probably accounts for 
the delay in ratification. Most of the 
individual national programs are limited 
in the benefits provided andthe workers 
to whom such benefits are granted. Only 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica have legisla- 
tion for old age, invalidity, and sur- 
vivors' benefits. Most of the countries 
exclude agricultural workers, domestic 
workers, casual workers, and persons 
working in firms which have fewer than 
five employees, The cash amounts pay- 
able in case of sickness and maternity, 
and work accidents and occupational 
illness, also vary. 

The Colombian Social Security Insti- 
tute and the National Institute of Social 
Security of Ecuador in April 1968 rati- 
fied a bilateral convention which en- 
ables their respective members to re- 
ceive social security benefits while 
working in either country. Members of 
the two social security institutes are 
covered by sickness and maternity, and 
work accident and occupational illness 
benefits. All benefits are granted 
according to the provisions enforced by 
the institute which provides the serv- 
ice. Members of one institute who seek 
assistance from its counterpart must 
establish proof of identification and 
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the right to receive social security 
benefits. 

Each month, the two institutes exchange 
information on the benefits provided by 
each to the affiliates of the other, 
The institute which insures a member 
pays the costs. At the end of the first 
year the convention is in effect, the 
institutes are to review and evaluate 
the convention for possible revision and 
to arrange compensatory payments, 

In the final articles of the conven- 
tion, the signatory countries intend 
eventually to cover the families of 
their members and to include old age 
and invalidity insurance. 


Uruguay 


New Labor Confederation Formed, A 
new national labor confederation was 
formed March 8 bya constituent congress 
of about 125 delegates from trade unions 
unsympathetic to the existing national 
labor federation. The older organiza- 
tion, which for about 6 years represented 
all labor unions in Uruguay, is the 
Communist-oriented National Convention 
of Workers (Convencién Nacional de 
Trabajadores--CNT), The new organiza- 
tion (Confederacién Uruguaya de Traba- 














jadores--CUT) is made upof non-Communist 
or anti-Communist unions which have 
lacked a national organization since 
1963. 

The CUT constituent congress had 
fairly broad representation, although 
it was weighted in favor of construc- 
tion workers and white-collar employees. 
An official of the Federation of Bank 
Employees and one of FASAP, a federa- 
tion of 14 small unions in Paysandu, 
were made members of the executive 
secretariat of the new confederation. 
Three other members were to be named 
by the food and drink, the construction, 
and the metallurgical workers' federa- 
tions. The five-man board will preside 
provisionally until the next congress, 
probably in August, elects permanent 
leadership. The Executive Secretariat 
was authorized to affiliate with the 
Inter-American Regional Organization of 
Workers (ORIT).--U.S, Embassy, Monte- 





video. 
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